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MARK TWAIN. 


Iv used, fora long time, to be aconstant reproach to the New 
World that its authors had displayed but little originality, and 

that its literature had in the main been borrowed from the used- 
up old countries, on which every true American used to look with 
such utter contempt. But of late years, while such names as those 
of Motley and Bryant claim to be ranked with those of the great 
European writers, we have been introduced to a really distinct 
branch of literature, that of American humour, which appears in 
many phases, from the quiet sarcasm of the ‘“ Autocrat of the 
Breakfast table’ down to the grotesque utterances of Josh Bil- 
lings or Orpheus C. Kerr. 

The acclimatisation of American humour in this country has 
been very gradual. The quaint sayings of American journals 
first found their way into such papers as The Family Herald, 
always on the look out for clippings with which to fill up a stray 
corner of their facetious column. Then came the Biglow papers 
which, though shocking many persons for their peculiar free 
handling of some sacred subjects, were universally recognised 
as possessing an entirely new vein of humour and fun. Then 
came the short writings of poor Artemus Ward followed by < 
host of imitators who faithfully reproduced the absurd spelling of 
the “venial showman” without being able to show the strange 
depths of humour and pathos which lay beneath the surface of 
Artemus Ward's ‘ goaks.” And now the ruling favourites in 
this line are two, Bret Harte and Mark Twain.” 

Samuel Langhorne Clemens, for the name ‘* Mark Twain” is 
as purely fictitious as that of Hosea Biglow or Artemus Ward, 
is a native of the state of Missouri, and was born on the 30th of 
November, 1835. As in the case of so many destinguished 
Americans, his education was of a very desultory kind. His 
father died when the boy was comparatively young, and left him 
to struggle on as best he could. Like Artemus Ward his first 
expericnce of practical life was as apprentice to a printer. After 
three years at this trade in his native place, he left his master 
and, in accordance with a custom which obtains in America as 
much as in Germany, travelled about from place to place, work- 
ing his way along and meeting his expenses by short spells of 
employment at different printing offices, an enterprise the less 
difficult in consequence of that peculiar American line of litera- 
ture which causes a newspaper to be one of the first “ institu- 
tions’ of every petty settlement. He soon grew tired of this 
and became a pilot on a steamboat which used to ply on the 
Mississippi between St. Louis and New Orleans. It was on 
one of these voyages that he first adopted the name by which he 
is known to fame. He had written a short newspaper article 
and was debating as to what name he should sign it with, when 
one of the sailors who had been taking soundings of the river 
called out ‘* Mark Twain.” The pilot was struck with the phrase 
and at once adopted the name. 

Ile continued as a pilot for seven years, and his next expe- 
rience of life was of a very different character. His elder bro- 
ther, Orion Clemens, was appointed to the high-sounding office of 
Secretary of Nevada Territory and the first exercise of patronage 
of the new official was to offer his younger brother the post of 
private secretary. Mark Twain accepted this dignity, not with 
the view of really performing the duties of the post but thinking 
as he himself has recorded, that it would give him a good oppor- 
tunity of seeing all that was new and strange in these curious 
and almost unexplored regions. What, however, was intended 
to be a mere pleasure trip, lasted for nearly seven years. His 
adventures in the three weeks’ journey to Carson city, the seat of 
his brother's government, are referred to in various papers. 
Arrived there Mark Twain found that his duties as private secre- 
tary would take up a very infinitesimal portion of his time, and 
at once betook himself to exploring the country. 

At that period the mining fever was rapidly spreading. The 
silver treasure of Humboldt county excited the imagination of 
Mark ‘Twain, and he joined a “ prospecting” party. The usual 
ill-luck of beginners attended his first efforts, his money was soon 
sone, and he was reduced to work as a labourer in a quartz mill. 
rom this life he was relieved by an offer of employment from 
the proprietor of the Virginia Daily Express. Mark Twain had 
formerly written occasional articles for this paper, and was 
now appointed its city editor, a post which involved the collec- 

tion of every possible scrap of local news to fill the colums of the 
journal. During his first experience in this post, news was 


greatest difficulty in providing the requisite amount of copy, and 
whimsically records his extreme gratitude to a murderer whose 
unexpected exercise of his vocation had relieved him from his 
embarrassment. 

From Virginia City he went to San Francisco where he met 
with Bret Harte who was then editing the Californian. But 
Mark Twain's ill-luck persistently pursued him. ‘The money he 
had received from the Virginia Daily Enterprise had been prin- 
cipally invested and indeed, frequently paid, in Nevada mining 
stock, and the sudden collapse in their value completely ruined 
him. He was engaged for a short time on the Californian which 
shortly expired, and an expedition with Bret Harte to Calaveras 
County in search of gold proving utterly fruitless, he returned 


| to San Francisco. 


lor some time he remained there, acting as correspondent for 
his old employer of the Enterprise, and in 1866 he was sent by 
the Sacramento Union to the Sandwich Islands as special cor- 
respondent. This piece of fortune was the turning point of his 
life. The ill-luck which had so constantly pursued him turned 
at last. The pleasant climate and the comparatively easy 
nature of the work set him up in health, and Mark Twain after 
an absence of several months returned to San Francisco with 
new hopes. A short trip of Artemus Ward through California 
and Nevada proved successful and furnished him with sufficient 
funds for a visit to New York. 

Here he arrived in 1867, and soon after his arrival was pub- 
lished “The Jumping Frog,’ which at once made his name 
popular. The sketches contained in the volume had all appeared 
in the columns of various newspapers, but their popularity was 
increased tenfold with their wider circulation, and not only 
America, but England, began to appreciate the clever humour 
of Mark Twain. His rise was now rapid. He joined that 
remarkable excursion in 1867, when ‘‘ The Quaker City” con- 
veyed her passengers to almost every noted seaport in the 
Mediterranean, and placid Orientals became aware of a new and 
strange race of Feringhees, more curious and excitable even 
than the English. The result of his travels was recorded in two 
books, one, ‘‘The Innocents Abroad,” describing the first 
portion of the trip, terminating with a sojourn at Naples, and a 
visit to the buried city of Pompeii; the other, not inaptly termed 





“The new Pilgrim's Progress,” giving an account of a visit to 
the Holy Land, 

On his return to America he settled down as part proprietor 
of the Buffalo Express, and became one of its editors, varying 
his duties with occasional lecturing. He married and remained 
at Buffalo for two years, when the death of his wife's father, 
and a consequent accession of fortune, enabled him to retire 
from the editorship of the Buffalo Express, and remove to 
Hartford, where he now resides. The events of his visits to 


| England must be fresh in everybody's recollection, and his 








undoubtedly very slack, so much so that the new editor found the 


lectures on the Sandwich Islands have made the English public 
as familiar with his face and voice as his writings have with his 
extraordinary gift of humour. 

It is difficult to define the exact nature of such humour as 
Mark Twain's. In many instances, such as his accounts of the 
difficulties of a newspaper editor in the rough and wild regions of 
Nevada or California, he has doubtless simply photographed the 
life he had seen there, and the quaint sayings which abound 
are mere reproductions of the talk of the miners. In some 
instances, too, as in the experiences of a newspaper editor in 
Tennessee, his writings reproduce, though with some exaggera- 
tion, the actual life of an editor in those regions. It is rather 
in the quiet sarcasm that underlies Mark Twain's utterance, in 
the utter unconsciousness of having said anything at all ludi- 
crous, that the humour consists. At the same time, his travels 
display a keen appreciation of natural beauty and sympathy with 
the picturesque that are very far superior to what is found in 
ordinary comic writings. Mark Twain may be taken, in fact, as 
a fair representative of the average back-woods American, and 
it is in the curious insight that he affords us into the life and 
state of mind of a denizen of the Far West, that the attractive- 
ness and value of his books consist. 


—) 
BEHIND THE SCENES. 


By “Our Dramatic Critic,” 





No. III. 
Irv can well be imagined how unpleasant an existence must 
the actor pass during the course of his first season, when he 

















forth last week. A great many aspirants become disgusted in 
the course of a very brief career, and abandon in disgust their 
hopes of an ultimate stage triumph. But others, more enduring, 
are content to struggle on. There is another phase of theatrical 
existence which demands some attention, and that is the conve- 
nience provided for the actor when he is off the stage. 
Imagination is often excited by the idea of the green-room—that 
brilliant apartment in which the actor sits surrounded by fashion- 
able admirers. In some theatres, especially abroad, the green- 
room is a centre of attraction, and is furnished with some 
regard to comfort. But in the smaller country theatres in which 
the young actor first learns his profession, the green-room is non- 
existent, and the actor has no place to wait in except draughty 
passages. 

Another great deficiency of accommodation is shown in the 
dressing-room. The leading actors though terribly cramped for 
space may be able to dress and change their costumes with a 
certain amount of comfort, as much perhaps as they would find 
in a bathing machine on a calm day. But the general body, 
even in the best theatres, have a great deal to put up with. A 
cold damp room, in many instances a mere cellar, is lit up by a 
few dim candles, or a flaring gas-jet in its wire covering, 
which has to afford not only light but warmth, for the fire-place is 
either non-existent or else is bare and empty. 
at a height of about two feet from the ground, runs a sort of 
dresser, black and grimy with dirt and filth, upon which it is 
impossible to place anything, while a washhand-basin encrusted 
with a coat of grease completes the furniture of the room. Add 
to this that the rats play and gambol about the feet of the 
attiring actor and afford plenty of sport in the way of being 
pelted with boots and other handy articles, and it becomes suffi- 
ciently obvious that the frequent changes of dress required in 
the course of an evening produce considerable inconvenience. 

When we take into consideration the condition of such places 
as these dressing-rooms, with the horrors of foul drainage 
frequently superadded, and remember that the only change, 
during the evening, possible to. the fagged actor is to the draughty 
wings and the glaring gas of the front, we can scarcely be 
surprised if the actor's life, is, as a rule, not a long one, and that 
many a man has found the seeds of decay and consumption 
sown in his constitution, as the results of his earlier theatrical 
career, 

Then again a man of refinement and education finds a good 
deal that jars with his preconceived notions of a theatrical 
existence. His companions may be of various kinds. There are 
the regular stock actors, the men who have got thoroughly 
hardened to their profession, who. have been theatricals all their 
lives, men of no particular abilities, possessed of good lungs, 
and strong voices, and enabled from constant practice, to know 
the style of acting which pleases the house. As a rule delicate 
touches and minute details are not admired, and over-elaborate 
by-play is received with open ridicule. The leading man who 
takes the stage in a stately and impressive manner, and who on 
Saturday nights revels in “blood and thunder’ parts, who 
delights in a dying scene, and gasps and grunts, and falls down 
and gets up again, and writhes and twists in an almost indes- 
cribable fashion, is the popular favourite and the model whom 
many of the company imitate. The novice may feel that all 
this exaggeration is false art and endeavour to go through his 
part with becoming quiet. But then he has down on him the 
stage-manager, who, with many strange oaths, exhorts and 
commands him to look upon the leading man asa shining 
dramatic light, as a lantern to show him the way, and an 
example to be imitated. It is no good to plead that the leading 
man’s elocution is faulty, his pronunciation of the “ Queen's 
English” defective and that his style however suited to the 
representation of a burglar is scarcely ‘adapted to give a proper 
portraiture of Macbeth or Othello, the stage-manager, if he 
condescends to reason at all, directs attention to the roaring 
gallery and the frantic pit, and explains that applause must be 
obtained and that the only way to get it is by similar histrionic 
violence. The young actor, against his better judgment, admits 
the force of these arguments and thus gets into a faulty and 
vicious style of acting which if eradicable at all is only driven 
out of him after much stage experience and with a very con- 
siderable amount of difficulty. 

But even when this little matter has been satisfactorily 
arranged, the actor has another rock ahead— 


“ Incidit in Scyllam cupiens vitare Charybdi:n ;” 
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experiences annoyances such as we faintly attempted to shadow 





| vogue, and he is tolerably well-contented, 
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in endeavouring to avoid the ire of the stage manager he in all 
probability incurs the jealousy and wrath of the leading man 
himself. That personage by no means likes the applause 
gained by a possible rival, and views him with the feelings that 
animated Mr. Lenville’s bosom when he “had a great mind to 
wear a real sword, and pink Mr. Nicholas Nickleby.’ But his 
angry passions discover a less sanguinary vent, and the only 
result is that the young actor finds himself shut out of good 
parts and frequently hampered by “cues,” as mentioned in 
our last number. 

The veteran actor may also take the form of the low comedian, 
and a similar difficulty often arises with regard to him. The 
tragedian, to do him justice, generally sticks to his text, though 
his readings are sometimes peculiar, but the low comedian goes 
in for ‘business.’ Let the author only furnish a plot, and some 
words, and the low comedian will make the piece go. Let one 
of these gentlemen get some real, good, practical fun, some 
opportunity for introducing any slang phrase that may be in 
But low comedians are 


| rather exacting at times, and require to be played up to; and to 
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Round the room, | 


| 








do this, so as not to appear tame on the one hand, or to offend 
the comedian on the other hand, is a task to require some little 
delicacy of execution. ‘ Wisely, but not too well,” must be the 
actor’s motto. 

It is pretty clear that with either of these worthies, friendship 
is out of the question. Ask their advice and they will probably 
give it, but they are far too great beings in their own estimation 
to be over-familiar with a new hand, even if the latter were to 
desire it. 

But there are some old actors who, appearing in a humbler 
range of parts, and possessing the same inartistic defects, are 
nevertheless more accessible, and more kindly to an aspirant. 
These are the men who are full of strange theatrical anecdote, 
who, never hoping to rise beyond general utility, can neverthe- 
less look without envious eyes on those who show real promise. 
From association with these latter individuals much may be 
gained in the way of theatrical lore and stage tradition, and a 
man who is content to devote himself to his profession, and 
think of nothing else for a time, may gain both profit and 
amusement by listening to their anecdotes of theatrical existence, 
and their accounts of their relations with the great dramatic 
stars. ‘Their stories may be prosy enough and familiar to all 
actors, but they are often fresh and amusing when heard. And 
even the most careful actors may profit by their experience. It 
is sufficiently curious, too, to hear the curiously candid confession 
of tastes and aspirations which is often made by the veriest 
supers and clowns. ‘There is scarcely a gymnast or sprite that 
does not burn to distinguish himself in a more dignified arena. 
One of our most celebrated tight-rope dancers, a thorough artist 
in his line, master of every variety of ‘“‘ground and lolty 
tumbling” of the slack rope and the tight rope, whose existence 
is spent in a circus, was long fired with the ambition of playing 
Hamlet, and actually did so on the occasion of one of his 
benefits, to the great delight of his numerous admirers. 

Many stories are told of the eagerness with which these per 
formers will snatch at the opportunity of playing the smallest 
speaking part, and the curious slips that sometimes occur when 
they undertake so unfamiliar a task. In one of the small 
country towns, Macready was once announced to play Macbeth, 
and the resources of the company were taxed to their utmost 
to fill all the parts. Every variety of doubling was resorted to, 
but at last one part, that of the Messenger who brings the news 
of the moving wood, was left unfilled. In this emergency the 
sprite of the establishment undertook the part, and duly re- 
hearsed it with the great actor. ‘ Now," said Macready, who 
always stage-managed a great deal when he acted, ‘ you must 
rush in so, and look as frightened as you can when you deliver 
the message, and I shall interrupt you with the exclamation of 
‘ Liar, fool, slave.’"’ The sprite practised the entrance diligently, 
Macready praising and encouraging him, and gently making him 
repeat the entrance till he was perfect. 

On the night of the performance everything went well. Lady 
Macbeth walked in her sleep, and Macbeth threw physic to the 
dogs, all with great effect, till at last the final scene arrived and 
the sprite rushed in to deliver his message. But he had only 
seen Macready at rehearsal when the great tragedian seldom 
cared to exert himself, and when Macbeth rushed at him roaring 
out, “ Liar, fool, slave,"’ and grasped him violently by the throat, 
all his presence of mind forsook him. With a terrified scream 
of “oh crikey,”’ he shook off Macready's grasp, and turning a 
back-somersault disappeared from the scene amidst roars of 
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jaughter. It is needless to state that the sprite never ventured 
upon “responsibility” again, and that his sad fate was long 
remembered as a warning to the ambitious. 


~—> 


OLD-FASHIONED CARICATURES. 
By JOSEPH GREGO. 


NEW SERIES.—No. III. 


S. Co_tincs: PicroriaL Travesties or Lorp CHESTERFIELD'S 
“ PotirE Maxims.” 


LEAVING, for a space, the names which have acquired noto- 


riety in the Caricature branch, we bring under the notice of 


our readers an example of a grotesque draughtsman, gifted 
with satirical abilities which should fairly have entitled him to 
a reputation amongst the ranks of the Gillrays, Rowlandsons, 
Bunburys, and Cruikshanks, concerning whose qualities maga- 
zine-writers delighted to paragraph, and whose personnel * men 
in society "’ were proud to recognise. 

Collings, the clever amateur to whose droll parody of a well- 
known work we propose to devote two papers, seems to have 
escaped the celebrity which some of his less proficient con- 





temporaries managed to acquire, and we are bound to leave 
the few examples that are familiar of his works to bear testi- 
mony to their author. 

Philip Dormer Stanhope, 4th Earl of Chesterfield, the 
Rochefoucauld of “ polite letters,” may be imagined, in return 
for his somewhat mean and ungracious exterior, to have been 
endowed—even in the cradle—by a beneficent fairy, with extra 
graces of deportment, super-elegance of mind, and ultra polish of 
manners, which, at a precocious age, rendered his name famous. 
He was born under a favourable interest, which advanced his 
career with dazzling celerity. In his youth the chosen com- 
panion of George the Second, his future sovereign and putative 
brother-in-law, an accommodating constituency returned him to 
Parliament before he had arrived at the age which legally 
admitted him to this distinction. He at once asserted the 
calibre of his powers by making speeches, in which both the 
practical sense, and the refinement of expression, won general 
applause. At thirty he succeeded to the House of Peers, and 
two years later he was despatched to the States General of 
Holland, as ambassador-extraordinary and plenipotentiary, a 
post for which his qualifications were certainly adapted. 
Honours fell thick and fast upon this little dark-browed, 
dusky-hued leader of fashion. He married Lady Melosinah 
de Schulenburg, Countess of Walsingham, natural daughter 





L'ART DE PLAIRE DANS LA CONVERSATION! 
“ Attach yourself particularly to some woman of fashion, such an attachment will polish your manners, and give 
une certaine tournure, very necessary in the course of the world,” 


of George the First; he was created Knight of the Garter, 
under his sovereign’s special auspices, and he was appointed 
Lord Steward of His Majesty's household. 

His success and popularity on a second embassy to Holland, 
where he contrived to avert an impending war, precured him, 
on his return, the government of Ireland as Lord-Lieutenant ; 
he was selected one of the lord-justices for the administration 
of the government during His Majesty's absence abroad, and 
he was also one of the principal Secretaries of State. 

These distinctions were sufficient to satisfy Lord Chesterfield’s 
ambition for Court hononrs, he retired from statecraft, and lite- 
rature next engaged his versatile faculties. He aspired to the 
Johnsonian dictum of becoming “a wit among lords and a lord 
among wits.” He is understood to have written many works to 
which his name was not attached, but his bon mots,* speeches, 
and particularly his famous “ Letters,” have given his name 


* Lord Chesterfield, happening to spend an evening with a young gentle- 


man of family and fortune, who had just come of age, the latter, as a specimen | 


of his wit and good sense, begged leave to toast the Devil. ‘“ With all my 


heart,” replied his lordship. “ I have no objection, sir, to any of your friends,” 


quite a proverbial significance ; although the great lexicographer 
when he took to abusing his patron, frequently declared that 
‘“‘ Chesterfield’s Advice,” taught ‘the morals of the frail, and the 
manners of a dancing master.” 

In the present day, the work which gained the name of Ches- 
terfield the most courtly repute, is, we are inclined to fancy, 
considered a trifle dull and finiking, and although it may be 
voted “ one of those books without which no gentleman's library 
is complete,” it is, we assume, rarely removed from the book- 
shelves. 

Yet a certain amount of quiet amusement may be found in its 
pages, and although we may overlook the general reforming in- 
tentions of its glibly polished writer, he has, perhaps uninten- 
tionally, bequeathed a medium of entertainment to those who 
may be at the pains to consult his “ Advice.” The paragraphs 
which Collings has selected for literal illustration are somewhat 
like parodies, but they actually form some of the best known and 
most vigorous passages. 

This fact will be clearer to our readers if they have the 
patience to glance through the remaining extracts from the same 
leading article on ‘‘ Awkwardness.”’ 
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«From this account of what you should not do, you may easily 
judge what you should do; and a due attention to the manners 
of people of fashion, who have seen the world, will make it 
habitual and familiar to you. 

‘‘ There is likewise, an awkwardness of expression and words 
most carefully to be avoided; such as false English, bad pro- 
nunciation, old sayings, and common proverbs; which are so 
many proofs of having kept bad and low company. For example 

if, instead of saying, that “ tastes are different, and that every 
man has his own peculiar one,” you should let off a proverb, and 
say, that “‘what is one man’s meat is another man's poison ;” 
or else, “every one as they like, as the good man said when he 
kissed his cow ;” everybody would be persuaded that you had 
never kept company with anybody above footmen and house- 
maids. 

‘‘ There is likewise an awkwardness of the mind. that ought to 
be and, with care, may be, avoided ; as, for instance, to mistake 
or forget names. To speak of Mr. What-d’ye-call-him, or Mrs. 
Thingum or How-d'ye-call-her, is excessively awkward and ordi- 
nary. To call people by improper titles and appellations is so too ; 
as “* My Lord,” for * Sir,” and “ Sir,” for “* My Lord.” To begin 
a story or narration when you are not perfect in it, and cannot 
go through with it, but are forced, possibly, to say in the middle 
of it, “I have forgot the rest,” is very unpleasant and bungling. 
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One must be extremely exact, clear, and perspicuous, in every- 


thing one says ; otherwise instead of entertaining or informing 
others, one only tires or puzzles them.” 
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WHERE WE LIVE. 
By Mrs. J. H. RIDD2LL, Auruor or “ Georce Geirn,” Ere, 


CHAPTER III. 

TRAVELLING to London from our station in the early morning 
is not so easy a matter to compass as might be imagined. The 
booking office is rarely opened until within a minute or two of 
the time appointed for starting; frequently, indeed, not until the 
hour when the train is due. As the train is, however, usually 
late, this is perhaps of the less consequence. 

It is, however, of more consequence that we have generally 
to cross the rails in front of an advancing engine, to which a 
most polite station master is in the habit of holding up his 
hand, after the fashion of a policeman, to warn it not to run 
over passengers. When we reach the other platform there 
ensues a frantic race to find seats, and a wild rushing to secure 
places. All the front compartments are full—that of course 
the middle of the train is occupied by a long line of smoking 





HIGH BREEDING. i 
“ A gentleman always attends even to the choice of his amusements; at cards he will not play at cribbage, all fours, putt, &e. 


carriages, fitted up with a view to card playing, and occupying, 
consequently, a considerable amount of space over the metals ; 
and by the time any available seat is found, the whistle has 
sounded, the engine is pufliing under the bridge, and we only 
escape death or mutilation because a porter outside, and various 
passengers within, are laudably anxious to avert such a calamity. 

Having paid first-class fare, we are thankful to find ourselves 
even in the third class, and in this tranquil state of mind we 
listen, all the way up to town, to remarks, first concerning the 
news in the leaders of the Daily Telegraph—which is the paper 
that seems to find most favour in the eyes of the readers living 
along our line—and next concerning the progress of the Tich- 
borne case. Feeling runs high amongst us about the Claimant. 
We are essentially—spite of the number of concerts and 
Catholic schools that are round and about us—anli papal. 

If Christianity consist in hating the Pope, his works, and his 
followers, and, incidentally, every person whose religious belief 
differs from our own, then are we Christians indeed. 

And it is to this feeling, and perhaps to a latent, if unacknow- 
ledged suspicion, that a fellow, only differing from “you and 
Mr. Jones,” by reason of his cleverness, has kept England in a 
ferment for years past, that the Claimant owes the enormous 
amount of sympathy feit for him. It is not an easy matter 





to lay a bet on the issue, for in the third class, at all events, we 
are all of one mind; but we can express very strong opinions, 
and we do. 

The great hit the long lost Roger made in describing the 
contents of the sealed packet, showed that if he did not under 
stand the English language, he did understand the way to 
please the masses of the English people, and I am bound to 
say the masses have proved themselves not ungrateful for his 
appreciation of their mental peculiarities. 

One gentleman in an extremely threadbare suit of clothes 
would be willing to risk fifty pounds, if he had it, on the issue. 

As it is not in the slightest degree probable he ever will have 
fifty pounds of his own the statement is, perhaps, not valuable 
but he is backed in his belief by various other speakers who have 
“laid” various bets with ‘ friends in the City” that “ Sir Roger 
will come out the man.” 

They know for a certainty that Kenealy has ten of the jury 
with him; they have been informed that the Government are 
sorry they ever took the matter in hand, they have heard from 
reliable sources that the Claimant was offered a large sum of 
money to leave the country, and that he replied—* I have nailed 
my colours to the mast;" further, “that he would be unworthy 
the name of Tichborne if he showed the white feather,” and the 
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narrators of these authentic remarks proceed to give lengthened 
descriptions of various private conversations held between the 


judges and their confidants which would inevitably result in a | 
| and the bright harness different only in appearance from his daily 


summary conveyance of the occupants of the carriage to Holloway 
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Prison, if Mr. Hawkins drew the attention of their Lordships to | 


our utterances. In the first class on the contrary, the passengers 
seem usually inclined to the policy of being wise afterwards. 








the first straw which the sparrow carries for her nest, they turn 
out. Eight, nine, and ten of them behind a single horse with 
the print of his trade upon him, despite the hired waggonette 


fetters. 


My soul sickens, as I think of those horses. I loath the 


| thought of those men and women, who drive old, weary, starved, 


Many of them believe that the Tichborne Case is only another | 


Fifth of November Plot. They will insist there is gunpowder 
laid to blow up the nation and that the opposition Sir Roger 


Tichborne, Baronet of England, has met with is one manifesta- | 


tion of the plot. 

But the Protestant supporter is terse and interesting and even 
amusing in comparison to the gentleman of a legal turn of mind, 
who is always secing “ points” he is surprised did not occur to 
one or other of the counsel. Something has always ‘ struck” 
him in reading the trial, and he proses on about that something 
till his auditors must wish it had been lightning. 


The politicians, however, and the Tichborne sympathisers, | 


and the passenger who takes up his parable with the words 

** No doubt it has occurred to you, sir,” are bores mild as sucking 
doves when compared with the well-fed Aldermanic personages 
who are going to town after the first rush and bustle of the early 
morning is over. Their talk is of their houses, and the houses 
of their neighbours, of the amount of money poor Parkins left 


behind, of local squabbles, of City matters, such as are faith- | 


rted in the City press, of the excellence of the wells on 


fully reps 
, of the probable wealth of the man 


their mm 
who has taken © that place belonging to old Mrs. Gray,” of the 
health of their wives, who, I remark, are generally delicate, and 
the commands doctors have laid on their daughters not to ride, 


pective propertics 


which shows there must be horses eating their heads off in the 
paternal stables. 
It goes without saying,” perhaps, in the medical mind, but I 


don't recollect ever hearing any paterfamilias state his daughter 
had been not to walk. Walking is at a discount 
“Where we Live,’ though in London I observe our wives and 
daughters show a commendable power of endurance, and are 
vouchsafed strength to walk with celerity to papa’s office, where 
the needful cheque is to be obtained. 

As spring advances and summer draws near a curious sight is, 
morning and evening, to be beheld at our station. We have 
always carriages of course; summer and winter vehicles of all 
kinds drive to the morning train its passengers, and return in 
the evening to take them home. Even the experiment of an 
omnibus tried—for the sake of our public spirit, I 
regret to say, unsuccessfully. We availed ourselves of the 
convenience m wet weather, but refused our pennies in fine. 

The proprictors of that omnibus knew better than any other 
men in England the long spells of dry weather that season 
ted. 

Sut, besides all the two and onc-horse affairs which at certain 
pertods of the day our station can display, we have a show— 


ordered 


Was once 


boa 


quite our own 
PERAMBULATORS ! 
ome people go abroad, and some 


In th holiday season, as: 
to Scotland, and some to Ireland, and some to Margate, so 
some-—a preat many, indeed—come to us. They bring their 


babies which is, perhaps, necessary—but each morning they 
uncomfortable 


take them to town, which strikes me as an 
arrangem nt for the parents, 1f needful, for the babies in any 
event. 

There they go, a whole line of them, from the aristocratic 


galled, broken-winded animals, a week-day’s journey out into the 
wilderness, to the end, that all, excepting the horse, shal] return 
at night drunk. 

When they come to grief, as they often do, I have a faint hope 
that their own gashed faces, and broken heads, and bruised bodies 
may induce them to think of the sufferings of the poor beasts 
they have been torturing, but the hope dies out as I behold the 


| strongest ruffian the party boasts take the reins and bring his 


| 


whip down on the quivering flanks of a creature—honestly striv- 
ing todo his best. 

The Baroness Burdett Coutts might uplift her voice long 
enough ** Where we Live,” unless she brought with her a powerful 
body of police and the whole of the society, subscribers included, 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

As for thieving we might, spite of the lambs, the meadows, 
the streams, and the woods, as well live in Whitechapel, but it 
is a peculiar kind of thieving. The gentlemen of the craft, 
‘“Where we Live” do not, to quote a Scotch law expression, 
break into holdfast places, unless it be a stable or a hen-house. 
They respect private residences. Though our house is as acces- 


| sible at all points to burglars, as an old castle to a modern 


storming party, we have not yet had our rest disturbed by any 
visitor in a mask, requesting a correct list of our valuables. 
Perhaps the fact that a revolver is available may exercise a 
deterrent effect, at all events our visitor tarries by the way. 
But he does not tarry out of doors. When we first took poses- 
sion of our new residence, we were at once informed that the 
previous tenants had had their fruit, their vegetables, their fowls, 


| and their clothes stolen. 


perambulators with hood, parasol, waterproof apron, and the | 


other adjuncts of luxury, to the’ modest home-made vehicle, 


mounted on four ricketty wheels, ard drawn by a boy imperfectly | 


provided with linen, or a dratchel of a girl who has outgrown 
her clothes, and who drags her feet, shod in old boots, miles 
too large for her, and worn to the very welts, wearily over the 
vravel. 7 7 

It is very curious to meet this line of white clad autocrats, 
accompanied by mothers gorgeous in their attire, and to contrast 
the appearance presented by Mistress and maid in that rank 
which forbids the idea of true distinction between employer and 
omployed being either excusable or possible. 

Nowhere round London is such a sight, I think, to be beheld. 

; not much of asee, of course, but if a line of perambulators 

one may as well take a look at the show. 


be passing 


Besides perambulators, which are after all only a summer 
} ° . 1 r | 
spectacle, we have excursionists who render the neighbourhood 
on Sunday a place accursed for nine months in the year. 


With 





| and ** Where we Live” 


Some vagrom party of marauderers came across the fields, 
stripped the cherry trees in broad daylight, whisked the servants’ 
dresses off the bushes, and then returne? at night to dig the 
potatoes out of the clamps, and steal the ¢ocks and hens in the 
innocent unconsciousness of their first sleep. 

When they couldn't conveniently break the bolts and bars, 
they stripped off the tiles, and they wrung the neck of the elderly 
monarch of the dung-hill as well as that of the tender chicken. 
So we were told. As we had no reason to doubt the truthfulness 
of the report we took our measures accordingly. 

In the path our predecessor's fowls had trodden, we were 
determined ours should not follow, so atter making the chicken 
yard secure and placing in it a dog warranted to give no quarter 
—we threw doors and windows wide open. We gave free ingress 
and access to fowls and burglars, knowing perfectly well in the 
event of a fair fight coming off, who would win. 

The doors of those outbuildings were all flung wide as if they 
gave entrance on a company night to a series of drawing-rooms, 
dnd to pass through them just about sunrise on a fine summer's 
morning, and see the bright light playing upon and beautifying 
bare whitewashed walls, and empty stables and deserted coach- 
houses, while no person, save ourself, was stirring, may well 
remain a curious memory through the future years to come. 

Often I have traversed the walks wet and glittering with dew 
leading to those outbuildings at 3 A.m., and the drip from the 


yew trees, the freshness of the early morning air, the fecling of 


utter andin expressible loneliness, with which the darkest night 
never overwhelmed me, will remain to the end. 

I never, however, took that tour quite destitute of companion- 
ship. Always a rough terrier, nearly too old to hobble after me, 
whose life-story I purpose to tell hereafter, and a cat, whose 
experiences could not be considered destitute of interest, fol- 
lowed my steps. 

Wherever I went, they went, not exactly as if following me, 
but as if intent on some business of their own. No matter at 
what hour I opened the door leading from that weird, old- 
fashioned house, into air and sunshine, those two creatures 
roused themselves from slumber and paced round the walks till 
I returned to my work. 

I write, you perceive, in the past tense. The dog is dead, 
is now in another parish, which in its 
turn shall shortly know us no more. 

You wait, I hope, gentle readers interested in fowls, to hear 
the result of our mode of repelling outside burglars. While 


ay 


n 


h 


ay 
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other people had lost from forty to a hundred in a night, we | before us has all the interest and excitement of the “Tower of 


never had to mourn the loss of one. 

We had sacks, and harness, and nest eggs, even, stolen, but 
never a fowl. Through utter wrong-headedness on the part of 
the writer of these annals, one poor hen lost her life, and, 


therefore, in my next paper I propose to give an account of a | 


* MoTHER WHO DIED IN THE DISCHARGE OF HER Duty.” 





With Original 


By Mrs. ErLoarr. 
F. Warne and Co, 


The Boy with an Idea. 


Illustrations. 


Ir Mrs. Eiloart—whose name is a guarantee for a readable 
story—had chosen to name this volume ‘ The Boy with too 
many Ideas,” we could not have quarreled with her. As it is, 
if her exciting enumeration of John Ashdell’s many ideas, 
which had a tendency to be snuffed out just as they began to 
blaze forth, should teach a lesson to some few of the over- 
inventive small boys of the present day, whose parents see in 
them future Watts and Telfords, -we shall not think she has 
written her story in vain, though, sooth to say, she paints her 
hero in colours a little too high. Nothing comes in John's way 
that he does not think he can improve upon. He evidently 
aims at the epitaph, ‘‘ Nihil tetigit, quod non ornavit,” but, 
unfortunately, the fates are envious of his successes, and turn 
them into failures. First we have his notable plan of driving 
home from market and making the sow and her litter run 
behind the spring cart and keep pace with his uncle's mare. 
Then occurs to him a plan for superseding gutta percha soles 
by a mixture of glue, gravel, and one or two other adjuncts, 
which he tries upon the boots of one Mr. Strangeways Tripp, 
an affected personage, who is great at Penny Readings, and 
who is glued to the platform when he ought to give way for 
fellow-performers. Of course, John has plans for feeding fowls 
to the size of turkeys, which ought to have answered—but they 
didn’t. And perhaps the best story of his fertility of invention 
is his notable scheme for fattening a calf on saw-dust and water. 
The calf was purchased from a simpleton for half-a-crown, and 
the experiment had at least the merit of being made “in 
corpore vili."’ Nor was this all. The calf actually fattened on 
John’s “aqua lignea,” as he believed; and so great was the 
marvel that John bade fair to be reckoned a conjuror by the 
neighbouring farmers, who had hitherto held him cheap. Only 
when the enquiry was instituted, and John’s “idea” in a way 
to be proved sound, he had the temerity to call in as a witness 
his mother’s maid-of-all-work, Martha, to corroborate his state- 
ment that the calf had been fed solely on sawdust and water. 
Here is her evidence: 

* Not a thing,” said Martha; “ not a ‘versal thing but three quarts of skim 
milk, well thickened with oatmeal, that I've given it regular three times a 
day myself, since the first two days Master John brought it here. Missus 
raid it wasn’t to be starved to please any of his whim-whams, and if he 
wouldn't feed it I was to, myself; so I took her at her word, and no one can 
say I haven't done my duty by the poor dumb creature.” (P, 115). 

Readers who are disposed to learn how many more crochets 
John broached, ‘* how he was electrified instead of electrifying,’ 
and cured of his idea-olatry for the rest of his life, ‘* by missing 
his footing and finding his senses,’’ we shall leave Mrs. 
Eiloart's amusing book to indoctrinate. 


The Story of Dick Whittington. 
W. Isbister and Co. 

This is a capital book in its way, and cannot fail to interest 
young petsons, nearly all of whom have a taste for historical 
romances. We recollect the ardour with which, in our own 
early days, we-used to read Ainsworth and James. The volume 


By Joun B. Marsn. 


London," and “ Old St. Paul's,” and is purer in tone ; moreover 
it is agreeably free from the mannerisms in the way of phras¢ 
ology so much aflected by historical novelists of the old school: 
The style is simple and straightforward, and the story—which 
is founded on the adventures of the famous hero from whom 
the work takes its title—is well told. Much information is 


| conveyed, while there is no pretence of “ improving the occa 


*| have been credited, after which we come to regul: 





sion.” The type is clear, there are some capital illustrations, 
the binding is effective, and altogether the book is one to be 
commended to all good-natured relatives and friends in qucst 
of a literary present for boys and girls who have wits and car 
to use them. And we say this, despite the fact that “ Dick 
Whittington "’ is written avowedly for boys only. 


The Family Friend. 
The Friendly Visitor. 


Twe capital volumes in very bright covers, and full—we are 
almost inclined to say overflowing, with admirable illustrations. 
Music, too, will be found in the “ Family Friend,” as well as 
portraits of contemporary and bye-gone celebritics—we have 


S. W. Partridge. 


Seeley, Jackson, and Hall:day. 


just chanced upon the Shah on one page, and George the Second 


on another—natural history cuts, Scripture prints and repro 
ductions of favourite paintings. 

The * Friendly Visitor’ appeals to a more juvenile class than 
its companion, but is none the less commendable, though pei 
sonally we hardly like the perpetual and peculiar harping upon 
religious themes that the Editor so pointedly affects. However, 
this circumstance, if not quite to our own taste will be a 
recommendation with some, perhaps many, and no one, howevet 
inclined to raise objections, could find tault with the pictures 
and letter-press, which are both excellent. 


Beauty: what it is, and how to retain it. By A lapy. 
Frederick Warne and Co. 

This little manual is, notwithstanding its title, remarkably 
sensible. The author advocates, as means for the preservation 
of beauty, not cosmetics and such like nasty messes, but plenty 
of washing, rational clothing, and proper exercise. Her re 
marks are made in a lively, chatty style, and are pleasantly 
interspersed with extracts from ancient and modern writers, 
which show, that while studying the welfare of the body, she 
has not neglected her mind. What she says about the training 
of children is the most valuable part of the little pamphlet, 
where she points out the necessity for frequent rest, and change 
of position, especially in the case of young girls. Dut we must 
differ from her when she says, “It is a fact that whatever is 
fashionable becomes pleasing to the eye!" This may be true 
of the uneducated, or wrongly educated eye; but to the cult 
vated, bad taste and ugliness, such as too often prevail in the 
domain of fashion, can never become pleasing. 


Diamonds and Precious Stones: a Popular Account of 
Gems. From the French of Lovis Dinutaraiy. Diachkie 
and Son. 


Although we cannot all afford to wear diamonds, or to keep 
gems in cabinets, there is in almost every breast a lurking con 
sciousness that we should like to do one or the other. You will 
always find that London and Ryder's window attracts more 
gazcrs than many shops which contain articles of severer pra 
tical use. And on this principle “ Diamonds and Precior 
Stones” will be read by people outside the eclectic circle to 
which the treatise might be imagined chiefly to appeal, and, in 
fact. the book is both instructive and amusing. It begins with 
a slight sketch of the probable origin of precious stones, and of 
the way in which their genuineness may be tested by physical 
characteristics, &&- Then we have a well-written chapter on 
their ancient history, and the special virtues with which they 
ir accounts of 
the properties and appearance of cach, with a record of the must 
notable instances of the different gems. ‘The whole concludes 
with particulars of the manufacture of real and artificial stones 

the diamond, it would seem, still baffle’s the chemist's skill 
and with a description of the modes of cutting, polishing, and 
engraving. It is interesting to learn that it is quite possible to 
dissolve pearls in vinegar, only that Cleopatra's draught must 
have been very nasty when it was done (sce page 193). The 
illustrations are fairly good. One of the best is No. 87, at page 
205, of a lizard enclosed in a lump of amber. 
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Wonders of the Yellowstone Regions in the Rocky 
Blackie and 


Mountains. 


4 
> 


Edited by JamMEs RicHaRpson. 


It raises our opinion of the good sense of the Americans when 
we read in the book now. before us that, having discovered in the miles. 


Rocky Mountain district a region, t 
one of Sir John Mandeville or 





passed a law to hinder anyone from spoiling it, and it has been 
‘set apart as a public pé irk or ples suring-ground for the benefit 
and enjoyment of the people.’ This, ‘indeed, is royal bene- 
faction, for the Yellowstone Region, 
Montana and Wyoming,” is a tract of land fifty-five by sixty 
Its scenery must be grander than anything we can 


he descriptionof which reminds conceive, with its great lake, its encircling mountains, its forests, 
Marco Polo, they have actually 


falls, and geysers, beside which those .in Iceland sink into 





FAN GEYSER, FIREHOLE BASIN. (By courtesy of the Publisher). 


insignificance. We advise everybody to read this most novel 


and interesting account of an almost unknown region, and of 


its daring explorers. The chapter about Mr. Everts, and his 
thirty-seven days wandering while lost in the forest, is more like 
an extract from one of Mayne Reid's novels than an actual 
experience. It must have been terribly real to the hero, not- 
withstanding! It seems that, although the soil and climate 
forbid agriculture, the climate is highly salubrious, and that the 
Pacific railroad will soon render the Yellowstone Region easy of 


access. What a chance for enthusiastic hunters—and the 


Alpine Club! 

We have received “ The British Almanac of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge” for the year 1874. Of so 
old-cstablished a work it is almost superfluous to speak. LEvery- 
body knows what an excellent compendium of varied information 
it is, and how fully it represents the purpose which the Society, 
by its name, announces as the end of its existence. 


‘ 





CASTLE GEYSER AND HOT SPRING BASIN, 


a» ’ 'y 
asu Chair Notes, 


Post-cArps are a useful institution. This sounds like a platitude, but 
what we wish to remark is, that even the most useful things may be 
abused, and if it is not illegal to send impertinent or dunning messages 


FIREHOLE RIVER, (Dy courtesy of the Publisher). 

on post-cards, it ought to be. It is simply preposterous that, as hap 
pened to a friend of ours the other day, a tradesman should be allowed 
to inform the whole neighbourhood that hei is ‘ surprised that Mr. —— 
has not yet settled so small an account.” Of course, neither the post- 
man nor Betsy Jane had any right to divulge the news that Mr. 

had not paid th e baker's bill, but postmen and housemaics are only 
mortal, and are at least under suspicion of a love of gossip; so a man’s 
credit may be cried down because an importunate tradesman will not 


‘“‘in the Territories of 


oot ee 
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use an envelope! Post-cards have, as a matter of fact, lost most of 


their original value, as you cannot buy one, but must invest in a 
packet ; the very poor, to whom the means of occasionally writing a 
letter for a half-penny was a boon, cannot afford to spend sixpence on 
a dozen cards, of which eleven are practically useless to them. Perhaps 
Dr. Lyon Playfair will see to these little matters. 


* 


I 


It is with deep regret that we hear that Mr. North, the celebrated 
water-colour painter, is suffering from the effects of a 
paralysis, which has compelled him to alter his destination, and seek 
health in Algerit; we are glad to hear that he is already deriving 
benefit from the climate.—Mr. W. P. Frith, R.A., has been elected a 
member of the Royal Academy of Sweden; he already belonged to the 
Austrian and Belgian academies.—It is said that the Academicians are 
seriously in doubt whether the result of the Landseer exhibition 
may not be injurious to the deceased painter's reputation; it is 
stated indeed, and, we believe, on good authority, that they pro- 
posed to supplement the collection with the works of some other 
master, and were only hindered by the Prince of Wales, who on 
lending the two pictures in his possession, stipulated that Sir Edwin 
Landseer should have the entire honour of the exhibition. Even 
although it may be thought that His Royal Highness was hardly 
judicious, one cannot but admire the chivalrous feeling for the deceased 
painter’s memory.—One of the most rising men in the decorative line 


of art, Mr. H. E. Wooldridge, has started for italy, with the object of 


studying in connection with a commission for the decoration of the 
reredos at the new church of St. Martin’s, Brighton. This reredos, 
when completed, will be no less than forty feet high, and wide in pro- 
portion; it is to be of gilded tabernacle work, with paintings of a 
sacred character, and will be the largest in England, with the excep- 
tion of Bishop Fox’ screen in Winchester Cathedral; Mr. Somers 
Clarke, junr., is the architect. Mr. Wooldridge has also been retained 
to design the entire series of windows in a private chapel now being 
erected for Mr. William Gibbs, of Tynterfield, Somersetshire, by Mr. 
Arthur Blomfield, M.A., a son of the former Bishop of London. 


+ 
—— 


There has been so much discussion about the Dean of Westminster 
and his coram sepulcro, that we are glad to be able to close it by stating, 
on good authority, that he is prepared with a defence of his rather 
striking Latin. He says he wished to write ‘Vulgate Latin.” One 
longs for a trustworthy medium, who could take St. Jerome’s opinion 
on the subject ! 

<j 

We beg to inform the gentleman who, in the Globe of 6th January, 
mis-quoted as ‘‘ Some old rhymes of 1657,” four non-consecutive lines 
of “St. Distaff’s Day,” that the poem which he was good enough to 
garble was written by one Robert Herrick, and that “ Hesperides,” in 
which it occurs, was certainly printed in 1648, and had probably been 
published some nine years earlier. One would have thought that the 
author of * Corinna’s going a-Maying”’ was tolerably well-known to 
educated men, but such is fame! 

— 

Messrs. H. S. King and Co. promise us, speedily, a very interesting 
work, viz., an account of the Khivan expedition, by Mr. David Ker, 
late special correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. The book will also 
give valuable topographical particulars respecting the tract lying 
between the frontier of European Russia and Affghanistan, and will be 
illustrated by photographs taken on the spot; a copy of the official 
map made by Captain Lensilier, who accompanied the expedition on 
behalf of the Russian government, will exhance the value of this 
work.—We notice that Mr. Basil Montague Pickering has issued the 
third portion of the Rev. W. J. Loftie’s “ Latin Year,” which seems 
well to keep up the reputation gained by the former parts. We seem 
to detect the handiwork of the same artist who illustrated this book, 
in some striking wood-cuts illustrating * The Child's Church Service,” 
published also by Mr. Pickering. 
beauty and cheapness! It is only 1s. 3d., and each of the twenty-two 
woodcuts would be cheap at the money !—Mr. O'Shaughnessy is going 
to publish some more poems, and we suppose Mr. Nettleship will 
illustrate them as he did the last, but we hope not! We shudder even 
now at the recollection of that title-page!—By-the-bye, what has 
become of Swinburne’s * Bothwell?” it has at last disappeared from 
the list of forthcoming works, which it has graced for so many years. 
Now we know that it exists, for we happened once to see a copy. Has 
the young poet thought better of his work, and suppressed it ?—The 
firm who ought to be able to solve the mystery, Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus, announce a book called “ Lost Beauties of the English 
Language,” by Dr. Charles Mackay. If it has been thoroughly done 
this ought to be a highly interesting work, Nothing is commoner than 
to hear nonsense talked about words being “ Yankecisms,’’ when the 
fact is that they are good old English, which have survived in America. 
A writer in Chambers’ Journal this month goes as far as to call ‘ fuss” 
an Americanism, also **muss,” which we may inform that author is 
used by Shakespeare precisely in its modern sense. Just so, when folk 
began to talk about “ platforms,’ nobody seemed to know that it was 
Bacon’s common expression. We should like to see some good philo- 
logist publish a list of obsolete English words and phrases still in 
common American use, giving the particular State to which each 
expression is peculiar, and tracing the original source of its colonisation. 
Probably we should find the same expressions still lingering in out-of- 
the-way corners of the counties which first furnished the emigrants as 


stroke of 


rhis last is really a miracle of 
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now exist in that part of the New World to which they went.—A new 
story by “Ouida,” that is to say Miss De La Ramé, is announced, 


with the curious title ** Two little Wooden Shoes.” Messrs. Chapman 
and Hall are the publishers. 
Wagner's music is, indeed, gaining ground. Having forced its way 


into jealous Italy, Rienzi is to be produced during the carnival at 
Venice.—On the other hand, the Belgians do not seem to fancy the 
‘music of the future,” and the revival of Tannhduser at Brussels is a 
failure.—We understand that M. Libotton, whose violoncello playing 
excited so much admiration at a recent conversazione of the Hogarth 
Club, is a member of the Conservatoire at Brussels, and intends to 
remain in this country, whither he has come under the auspices of M. 
Alma Tadema. 
—j— 

The habit of re-publishing one’s old articles under different names 
in other magazines, seems to be on the increase. Miss Dora Green 
well is the last delinquent, if the letter to the Athenwum of January 3 
is true, as we suppose it must be. She is accused in so many words 
of having inserted in the December number of the Day of Rest, a 
poem called * A Story of Canada,” which had already appeared, twelve 
years ago, in Good Words as * The Emigrant’s Daughter.” The matter 
certainly seems to demand explanation. 





oles, 


Tue Atheneum, in a short notice of the début of Mdlle. Brambilla at 
the Théatre Italien, Paris, after giving very much the same news as we 
were able to give our readers some days before, fell into a musical 
error with respect to the singing of Signor Devillier, and the two ués de 
poitrine which he introduces into “ Di quella pira.” “ This C sharp of 
our young artist,” says our contemporary, ‘should make his fortune.” 
We must explain to the Athenaum that the ul de poitrine in question 
was not Csharp but C natural, and that the phrase is used to denote 
the natural note invariably. 


f= 


The musical season in London commences this week, with the re- 
sumption of the Monday Popular Concerts. On Saturday an overtu 
of the late H. H. Pierson will be played at the Crystal Palace. 

— 

Dr. Crotch’s oratorio Palestine which is to be performed at the Sacred 
Harmonic Society's next Concert, on the 23rd, is a Commemoration 
Oratorio. ‘The-libretto is adapted from Bishop Heber'’s well-known 
prize poem. 


te 


oa re e . , > 

The King of Bavaria has decorated Wagner and Brahms with the 
cross of the Order of Maximilian, given for eminence in science or art. 

The great tenor Tamberlik has left Havannah and is 
He might be a useful singer for M. Strakosch. 


* 
f= 


now in Varis. 


The Messiah still continues to attract in Paris and M. Lamoureux 
intends to give a series of performances of oratorios in consequence, H 
is scarcely correct to say that it is the first performance of the work in 
Paris, though it has never been performed before in its entirety. The 
first part was performed at the “* Ecole Royale de Musique Réligieuse,” 
under the direction of Professor Choron in 1827, but with only the 
accompaniments for the piano and strings. Among the « utants of the 
choruses were some familiar names, those of Clara Novello, Madame 
Stoltz, Victor Massé, Aimé Maillart, Duprey (the well-known critic), I’. 
Scudo, and others. Wartel, the celebrated teacher of singing, the 
master, amongst others, of Madame Trebelli and Christine Nilsson, sang 
the tenor air ‘Comfort ye,” and “ Every valley.” 


> 


WILLIAM HENRY PENNINGTON. 


Tue best actors are not always those who are the best known, 
and in the present day when classical drama is at a decided dis- 
count, many thorough artists fail to obtain any chance of dis- 
tinction. We are afraid that Mr. Pennington was born at an 
untowar! time. Had he been a burlesque actor or a low comedian 
skilled in gagging, had he even shown a talent for opéra boulle 
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he might have been a leading star of a west-end theatre. But 
he is only a tragedian, a class now-a-days but little called into 
use and he must be content with the applause of provincial 
audiences. Mr. Pennington’s history is somewhat romantic. 
He is the son of one of that much abused fraternity the Civil 
Service Clerks and was born in London. In 1854 he enlisted as 
a private in the 11th Hussars and accompanied his regiment to 
the seat of war. He was among those dauntless six hundred who 
rode ‘‘into the jaws of hell” in the fatal Balaclava valley, on the 
25th of October, and was seriously wounded, only saving his 
life by being able to seize and mount a riderless horse belonging 
to the Sth Hussars which bore him rapidly away from the Russian 
troops. 

He soon, however, recovered from his wound, and served 
with his regiment till Sebastopol finally fell, when he returned 
to England and shortly afterwards obtained his discharge. 

His next occupation was as a clerk in the Railway post-office, 
a life, the constraint and confinement of which were utterly uncon- 
genial to his active habits. In the hours of recreation and repose 


he took to the study of the drama, and eagerly read the great 
Othello narrating his adventures to the 
timid Desdemona was a fitting character for one who had ex- 
perienced the fierce beating of the pulse which heralds the con- 
sciousness of the coming strife, and who, as he uttered: his 
farewell to the “ ear-piercing fife’ must have felt the truth of 


works of Shakespeare. 


the phrase— 


** Othello’s occupation’s gone.” 


Mr. Pennington finally determined to adopt the stage as his 
profession, and made his first appearance in public on the 30th 
of October, 1862, playing the part of Othello. The arena in 
which he made his début was the comparatively limited one of 
the New Royalty Theatre which has been the nursery of so 
much rising talent, and on the boards of which, three years later, 
appeared for the first time, a young lady destined to reap fame 
in both hemispheres, in America as well as in England, Miss 


Lilian Adelaide Neilson. 
From that time Mr. Pennington has played with much success, 
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WILLIAM HENRY PENNINGTON. 


treading in the footsteps of Mr. Phelps, and acting such classic 
parts as Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth and Sir Giles Overreach. 
But, except when he has himself had the direction of a theatre, 


as during his campaigns at Sadler's Wells and the Marylebone, he | 


has met with but cold receptions from a London audience. He 


has gained the sympathy and admiration of Mr. Gladstone, him- | 


self an elocutionist of the highest rank, but his fame is more 


provincial than metropolitan. We should be glad to see classical | 


drama better supported in London, and dependent for its attrac- 
tiveness on the ability of its exponents, and not on the craft of 
the scene painter and the skill of the ballet master. But till 
then we are afraid that it is but a thankless task to endeavour 
to adequately interpret our greatest dramatist. 

In wishing Mr. Pennington success in his attempts to pierce 
through a mass of indifference to true poetry, more difficult to 
penetrate and less yielding than the serried Russian ranks he 
broke through at Balaclava, we believe that we are also desiring 
the revival of the old glories of the British stage. 


The above portrait, we may add, has been engravyed—from a 
photograph—by Mr. W. B. Gardner. 


Reina 
Cleatres at Home, 


VAUDEVILLE 
Mr. Reece is evidently a strong Conservative. While other writers 


have deserted the standard of burlesque for fairy comedy or comic: 


opera, he steadily proceeds along the beaten track, and gives us a 
burlesque of the good old-fashioned type, yielding, however, so far to 
modern ideas as to introduce a strong leaven of political personality. 
And considering that two of his greatest successes were gained at the 
Vaudeville inthe burlesques The Very Last Days of Pompeii and Romulus 
and Remus, we think Mr. Reece wise in not being led away by the new 
lights but in giving us a piece of the old school in his new burlesque 


Ruy Blas Righted. 
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To criticise Ruy Blas in detail is superfluous. It may rank with one 
of the most amusing plays of its class. Ruy Blas, as represented by 
Mr. David James, is very different from the fiery lackey of Victor Hugo 
and M. Fechter. His characteristics are extreme mildness and a large 
amount of sentiment, and his serenades are inspired by recollections of 
the Moore and Burgess Minstrels. Don Salluste is very villainous 
indeed according to Mr. Thorne’s impersonation, and confesses in a 
song to every possible kind of crime. On the other hand, Don Cesar 
de Bazanis a most dashing cavalier, and is capitally played by Miss 
Kate Bishop, one of the few young ladies on the stage who can act male 
parts without losing any refinement of manner. 

The political element is ingeniously introduced. A large picture 
alphabet is brought upon the stage representing the principal charac- 
ters of the day, from Mr. Gladstone down to Dr. Kenealy, while that 
modern sphinx the Claimant also makes his appearance in defiance 
of all committals for contempt of court. This is, of course, the great 
hit of the evening, but the piece is really amusing throughout. It may 
not—indeed, it does not profess to be, very high-class art, or in any way 
elevating or improving but itis very excellent fooling notwithstanding, 
and Mr. Reece deserves our thanks for so lively a piece. 

The Road to Ruin goes very much better now that the performers have 
settled down in their parts, though the artificiality of much of the dia- 
logue cannot be in any way disguised. Still, some extremely good acting 
is shown, especially by Mr. Charles Warner as Harry Dornton. With 
increased familiarity with the character, Mr. Warner has modified the 
latter part of his impersonation, and now acts throughout with extreme 
ease and nature. Mr. W. Farren's Old Dornton is as good as his Sir 
Peter, and nothing can be better than Mr. James and Mr. Thorne as 
Goldfinch and Silky. The success of the Road to Ruin shows that good 
acting and a careful attention to general effect are the most attractive of 
of all policies. 


CHARING CROSS. 


Mr. Daly Besemere’s new comedy Forget and Forgive is a decided 
improvement on Mr. Nation’s last production, and we hope marks the 
inauguration of a new system of management in which Persian actresses 
will have no place. Mr. Besemere’s piece has many good points. It 
is interesting and with a little revision might be made even more so, it 
is free from slangy dialogue and young ladies playing male parts in an 
obviously impossible manner ; there are no rude repartees, and there is 
actually no comic man to indulge in horseplay. If the play occasionally 
hangs a little heavily these merits may be urged in extenuation. 

The story of Forget and Fergive is soon told. A rich merchant, Mr. 
Tyrrell, intends to marry Mabel, the daughter of a ruined spendthrift, 
Lord Self. The young lady who has been brought up humbly and 
simply in Normandy, in order to accustom herself to the riches and 
luxury of her new position, has her portrait painted en grande tenue by a 
young artist, Edmund Gray. By this rather strange expedient she 
hopes to be enabled to bear her dignity in a proper manner. Edmund 
Gray is the son of a lady who has in former days been abandoned by 
Mr. Tyrrell and who has recently died without ever having revealed to 
her son the name of his father. ‘Tyrrell recognises her portrait and at 
once sets himself to work to gain the affections of his son, though 
without disclosing himself. He takes him into his house and declares 
him as his heir. As anatural consequence Edmund and Mabel fall in 


; . love with each other, and Mr. Tyrrell gives way in favour of his son, 


whom he acknowledges publicly, and who, by a convenient Scotch 
marriage, is made legitimate. 

The piece is carefully constructed, though a little encumbered by an 
underplot to which we will not further allude. The end of the first act, 
in which Tyrrell recognises the portrait of his wife, is effective, and so 
is the close of the second act. The third act is protracted and rather 
weak in parts. The characters are fairly drawn, and two of them, a 
scheming rascally clerk admirably played by Mr. A. Wood, and the 
dissolute nobleman acted very carefully, though with too much artifi- 
ciality, by Mr. Lin Rayne, are well marked and distinct. The 
merchant Tyrrell, represented with the old-school minuteness of detail 
which we expect from Mr. Creswick, is a more conventional personage. 
But the courtly dignity of the part is thoroughly well brought out by 
the veteran actor, and the pathetic scenes are well given. The part of 
the son is played by Mr. Charles Creswick, whose acting is as yet crude 
and sadly wanting in easc, and who labours under-further disadvantages 
as to face and figure. Mr. Charles Creswick should study his make-up 
a little more, and modify some of his attitudes. He completely spoiled 
the closing tableau of the second act by the ungraceful position he 
assumed. Miss Carlyle, a pleasing and lady-like actress though not 
ergs of any striking dramatic talent, was a graceful and natural 
Mabel. 

While complimenting Mr. Nation on the success of his new piece, we 
would suggest three things to his consideration. First of all, a little 
improvement in the scenery, next a more minute attention to unity and 
accuracy of costume, and next, a more strict and independent system 
of stage-management. In so small a theatre every defect becomes at 
once apparent, and the illusion might be easily made more perfect, 
while the proper regulation of the stage is an absolute necessity— 
though Forget and Forgive is much less open to reproach in these 
matters than previous plays. 

The Last of the Legends with several new songs, and a fresh “ bevy” of 
charming young ladies forms the concluding portion of the entertain- 
ment, 

+ 
Mr, Tom Taylor has read a new piece at the Olympic. 
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Mr. Rice must look to his laurels. The Thédtre des Variétés of Bor- 
deaux promises a fécrie entitled Le Petit Chaperon Rouge (Little Red Riding 
Hood), in which the part of Wolf is to be performed by an actual wolf! 
We hope Mr. Rice will be careful before he goes in for such realism. We 
are afraid that though the wolf might be sufficiently courteous towards 
the human profession, the highly trained sheep might prove too much 
for the new member of the company, while if Mr. Rice adopted the sug- 
gestion of a comic paper which brutally insinuated that the sheep were 
in reality only a pack of well-trained dogs, the new sheep might prove 
too much for the wolf in another way. 

=f 


The farce of Lending a Hand is to be revived at the Strand Theatre, 
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, Theatres Abroad . 





DurinG the steady run of the last Parisian novelties, theatrical criti- 
cism has been almost entirely suspended, and a well-known critic ** Un 
Monsieur de l’orchestre " has been employing his leisure moments in 
investigating the condition of the “ auditoria” of some of the best 
known houses, and according to his report there is considerable room 
for improvement. The boxes are narrow, dark, and uncomfortable, 
and so situated that it is impossible for more than one person to see, 
On the other hand it must be remembered that the boxes may be bad 
for seeing in more senses than one, and that in Paris it is sometimes 
an advantage to be free from observation. Another complaint is more 
serious still. The critic complains sadly of the dingy state of the 
decorations, of the dirty seats on which it is impossible for a lady to sit 
down without ruining her dress, of tlhe worn out carpets and the filthy 
state of the floors, and suggests that some part of the huge receipts now 
flowing in to almost every treasury should be devoted to improving the 
cleanliness of the house and the comfort of the audience, 

—j— 

Another of M. Strakosch’s new tenors, Signor Genevois, has made 
his débiit, choosing the réle of Edgardo in Lucia di Lammermoor. Signor 
Genevois was applauded and recalled, but his voice is throaty and 
husky, and he was extremely nervous, which, perhaps, accounts for 
these defects. ‘The Lucia was charming Mdlle. Heilbron, a little over- 
taxed in a part which Patti, Albani, and Nilsson had played before with 
such success, but showing unexpected force in the scene of the male 
diction, and acting with feeling and refinement. M. Padilla is a most 
thoroughly competent Aston. 

—j— 

Another edition of Lucia di Lammermoor is at the present time 
courting public favour, under the auspices of an Italian company, in 
the ill-starred Théatre de l’'Athénée, where two rising young singers, 
Mdlle. Renzi and Signor Armandi Villa, take the leading parts. The 
execution is fair, though of not a very high class. 

—j— 

Cenerentola is to be produced this week with Mdlle. de Belocca as the 
heroine, Zucchini as the Baron, Delle Sedie as the valet Dandini, and 
the young tenor, Debassini, as the Prince. 

—j— 

The Parisian playgoers are certainly free from the extortion of the 
programme vendors, as they can purchase a theatrical journal giving 
the playbill of every theatre and plenty of amusing reading besides, 
They have, however, in the case of a popular piece, to pay a greatly 
enhanced rate for their seats, as the managers often play into the 
hands of the various box offices, and the same proceedings habitually 
take place, as in the case of our opera-houses, to the great advantage 
of the middlemen. 

—j— 

Another petty annoyance is the eagerness of the ouvreuses to make a 
little money out of visitors. The cloak-rooms in Paris are no better 
than the cloak-rooms in London, and the playgoer who responds to the 
polite formula of the pink-ribboned Syrens, “ Avez vous quelque chose 
a vous débarrassez,” or “voulez vous débarasser de quelque chose," 
finds just as much difficulty in getting away and uncertainty as to what 
he ought to pay as he would in London. But the great nuisances of 
the evening are “les petits bancs.” These are wretched little stools, 
not unlike what are to be found in bathing machines, too small to rest 
the feet on comfortably, and apt to topple over on the slightest moye- 
ment, while their peculiarly constructed pediments entangle themselves 
readily in ladies dresses. One of these “ petits bancs” lurks under 
every seat, or is placed in front, where some one invariably stumbles over 
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. 
it. Previous to the last act, the ouvreuses force their way round and We have received from the Cosmopolitan, a well-known International 
demand payme nt for the use of the stools, andthe unfortunate persons | newspaper of very miscellaneous information—including not only mat- 
who have moved these wretched im pediments from their hiding places, | ters of commercial and literary, but of art and musical interest—a large 


have no option but to comply with the demand. Some hardened play- | photograph of the most artistic kind. It contains nearly one hundred 

ers resist, and in the tourist season, free and enlightened Americans, | full length portraits and represents the visit of the Empress Eugénie to 
or independent Britons, may be ‘ee indignantly protesting, while the | the Hotel Dieu d’Amiens. In fhe centre of the group stands Her 
pink-ribboned caps of the ouvreuses flutter indignantly and the phrase | Majesty herself and underneath the design are engraved these words by 
‘les petits bancs ” is heard all round the house like minute guns. the Bishop of Amiens : Dans. son spirituel langage elle appelait cela aller 

Feu. La Postérité dira aller ala gloire ; et nous les éveques nous appelons 
cela aller au ciel. A copy of this interesting photograph which is on view 
at the Stereoscopic Company’s establishment in Regent-street, will, 
we understand, be given to each new year’s subscriber to the Cosmopo- 
litan, paying one year in advance. 


—j— 


We have to record the decease on Christmas Day of a well-known 
man, Mr. William Telbin, the celebrated scene painter. He had been 
in failing health for some time. 


I+ 


No one better deserves to be publicly honoured than the Baroness 

Burdett Coutts. And at the same time we must remark that it is not 

so much her ladyship that is honoured by the presentation of the 

- freedom of the City of Edinburgh, as Auld Reekie in having sucha 

t name added to its list of citizens. The presentation takes place on 
Hosts rt ‘ipt, Thursday, 15th inst., in the Music Hall. 





+ 
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A Philadelphian manufacturer, Mr, Henry Driston, has just set the 
world a practical lesson of charity, by turning a portion of his works 
into a soup kitchen. Over one hundred and fifty gallons of soup are 


will not vouch, but merely give it for what it is worth. It may be ; ; wn Kg ‘ 
. , iat al daily given away tothe poor. This is better than any number of Poor 
remembered that, seme time ago, the son of one of the chief of the “ype My ’ : 
saws 


Scottish nobility embarked in commerce at Liverpool, sinking his title, ae 


and calling himself plain Mr. C . Now it is reported that this , a —_ 

» la sar e “cc 4 ”» rf N er of . , > 
eentleman proposed to marry a young lady in that city, with great We learn that I, X. L.” Gold and Silver Mining Company (Limited) 
wealth but of no family, and that his own relations are strongly | 2° plaeing some of their unalloted shares, for the purpose of building a 

alt ) ) i » é i ; é S i ‘ £ . ‘ : ° » , . : 
opposing the match, because they have become connections of some of mill capable of ae ° ao of _— daily. ed ee he ig the 
the highest in the land, and are afraid of offending them by counten- Company expect to make handsome increase on their dividends, at a 
ancing this new marriage! If this be true, and it is pretty venerally comparatively small cost, owing to their possession of a splendid mill 
believed in the quarter from which the rumour comes, it is to be hoped | exe with water power and abundance of fuel free of cost. The 
the young couple will stick to their own intentions Company state they are taking out ore which will yield over 100 dols 
: per ton by mill process. The mines and property of this Company are 


Tuere is a rather curious anecdote current for the truth of which we 


we situated near Silver Mountain, Alpine County California. 
rhe good person who keeps order in the nursery of the British drama . 
is getting fatuous, we think! Not content with having given three actors Seepen eens 
i slap in the face for not being properly dressed and ordering Master NOTICE, 
Hlenry Corri to have his face washed, the custodian’s last act was to| Tue IL_ustratep Review may be had in India of Messrs. Wyman 


forbid Master James and Thorne to show their picture-book to their 
friends! When they rebelled, they got leave to do it “just for this 
once,” but they then grew bolder, and the fiat had to be withdrawn | Tue Terms or Sunscerirtion to the “ ILtLustratep Review,” payable in advance, and 
altogether; so the caricatures are shown every night, and nurse is te nt * Se ene eae: Te 
nowhere. Seriously, meddling and vacillation on the part of a Govern- a RSS Cae euenens ee eT 


ment official do not tend to promote respect for his office! 


and Co., 10, Hare Street, and 5, Council House Street, Calcutta. 


ae All Literary Communications, Beste for Review, &c., to be addressed to the Epiror. 
, , a . — | All Business Communications Mr. . O. Wacsrook, Publisher. 
It is exceedingly odd how some of the dramatic critics have taken | _ All Communications relating to hauveiilen ments to be adcressed to Messrs. H. and F. N, 
up the cuckoo-cry of * bad taste,” whenever it is hinted on the stage | N®weom®, Advertising Department. 
that a member of the Government is not perfect! What nonsense it 


is!’ Why is it any worse taste for Don Salluste and Ruy Blas to quiz | “ REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE INDEED, are the effects of Lamplough’s Pyretic Salinet 
| Specially refreshing and invigorating to the constitution. Prevemimg and curing small | fevers, and skin 
an absurd person, ‘than for Mr. Punch to de it? Yet here are some of | clisease,"—Siokd by Chemists and the Maker, 113, Holborn Hill, —{ Advt.| 


the papers cackling about Mr. Reece's admirable burlesque at the 
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NO FAMILY WHO VALUE THEIR HEALTH SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE OF THE 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPANY, LIMITED. 
PATENT CISTERN FILTERS, CHARGED SOLELY WITH ANIMAL CHARCOAL 















House Cistern fitted 
with a Cistern Filter. 
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Water Testing Apparatus, tos. 6d. and ats. each. Pocket Filters from 4s. 6d. to 6s. cach. Household and Fancy Filters from 12s. 6d. 
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Duke of Cambridge, the elite of the Medical 
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Patronised and used 
Profession, and the Londen, * 













These Filters may be seen in operation, and full particulars may be obtained on application to the Secretary, at the Offices, 


157, STRAND, W.C. (four doors from Somerset House), LONDON. 


Read ** Water: its Impurities and Purification.” Price, per post, 2d. 
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1. X. L. GOLD AND SILVER 
MINING COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 
Capital £100,000, in 20,000 Shares 
of £5 each. 


UNALLUTTED SHARES 


—_— OF 7.5 


John Inchbald, Esq., of 2, Copthall 
Court, and the Stock Exchange, Lon. 
don, is authorised to receive applica- 
tions for 7,500 unissued Shares of this 
Company. 10s. on application, 308.fon 
allotment, and the balance at intervals 
of not less than two months; no call to 
exceed £1 per Share. , 

This Company is in Da ogre of a 
mining “ set" of proved value, contain- 
ing no less than 4,510 feet of * true 
fissure" Gold and Silver bearing lodes 
‘with all dips, spurs, and angles.” The 
Company's title is perfectly clear, abso- 
lute, oad indefeasible. 

These mines have been considerably 
opened out and developed :—1st, by an 
upper tunnel driven 407 feet on the 
lode, attaining a depth of 210 feet below 
the outcrops. 2nd, by a lower adit run 
290 feet at a right angle, then carried 
along the course of the lode 656 feet, 
thus throwing open a large extent of 
ore-bearing ground. 3rd, Steam hois- 
ting works have been erected and a 
main-shaft sunk 208 feet, a drift from 
which has cut two of the ledges (the 
I.X.L. and Extenuate) near their junc- 
tion at a depth of 1,000 feet below 
their outcrops. 4th, from the 100 level 
in engine shaft a tunnel is being run on 
the Ophir lode to open up additional 
reserves of ore. 

The manager is now taking out ore 
which yields over 100 dols. per ton, and 
states that the expenses of mining and 
milling will not exceed 10 dols. per ton, 

The Company also owns a splendid 
mill-site with water-power to drive 50 
stamps, and a timber ranche affording 
abundance of wood for all purposes. 
The present issue of Shares is for the 
purpose chiefly of erecting a substantial 
mill, a few months after the completion 
of which there is every reason to 
believe that the Shareholders will be in 
receipt of large and permanent divi- 
dends. 

A considerable quantity of rich ore is 
already on the dump, and is being 
increased daily. 

Attention is directed to the small 
capital of this company. 

Full particulars, with forms of appli- 
cation, will be forwarded on applying 
to the above-named. 


The following are the Directors and 
Orricers of the Company:— 
Major-General Charles Campbell, of 
Kinloch, N.B., and Oriental Club, 

W. 

Colonel Augustus W. Meyrick, 14, 
Essex Villas, Kensington, W., and 
the Guards’ Club. 

Sir Lawrence Palk, Bart., M.P., Haldon 
House, Devon; 1, Grosvenor Gardens, 
S.W., and the Carlton Club, 5.‘V. 

The Right Hon. Viscount Raneiagh 
(Chairman of the Conservative Land 
Society), 7, New Burlington Street, 
and the Carlton Club, S.W. 

Henry Syme, Esq., F.R.G.S., 15, 
George Street, Hanover Square, Ww. 
Gerald F. Talbot, Esq., Mapletreuse, 

Edenbridge, Kent. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock & Co., 15, 
Lombard Street, E.C. 


, NEW WORKS. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW for JANUARY. 


(On Saturday next. 


ConrTenTs: 
. LIBRARIES, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
. MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF SARA COLRIDGE. 
. THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE, 
. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOHN STUART MILL, 
NINTH CENSUS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
HEER'S PRIMEVAL LIFE IN SWITZERLAND. 
LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE FIRST EARL OF MINTO. 
RESULTS OF THE EDUCATION ACT. 
THE DEVOTION OF THE SACRED HEART. 
. MR. DISRAELI'S GLASGOW SPEECHES. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF GILBERT ELLIOT, 


SeYSYSuUne 


318. 6d. [On Saturday next. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Jonn Sruart MIL. 


ESSAYS ON SOME UNSETTLED QUESTIONS OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Joun Sruart Mitt. Second Edition. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ON MISSIONS; A Lecture delivered in Westminster Abbey, 
December, 1873, by F. Max Mutter, M.A. With an Introductory Sermon by A. P. 
Stancey, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

ALL ROUND THE WORLD. 


MEETING THE SUN; A Journey all round the World, 


through Egypt, China, Japan, and California. By W. Simpson, F.R.G.S. With Helio- 
types and Wood Engravinge from original drawings by the Author. Medium 8vo, 24s. 
[Next week, 


HISTORY OF PERSIA AND ITS, PRESENT POLITICAL 
SITUATION ; with Abstracts of all Treaties and Conventions between Persia and Eng- 
land, and of the Convention with Baron Reuter. By C. R. Marknam, C.B., F.R.S. 8vo, 
Map, 21s. 


HISTORY OF GREECE, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time. By the Rev. Georce W. Cox, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College 


Oxford. Vols. 1.and II. 8vo, maps and plans, price 36s. 
[In a few days. 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL ESSAYS Reprinted from 


Reviews, with additions and Corrections. By A. Haywarp, Q.C. Third Series. 8vo, 14s. 


ESSAYS IN MILITARY BIOGRAPHY. 


C. Cuesney, R.E. 8vo, 128. 6d. 


ESSAYS ON FREETHINKING AND PLAIN-SPEAKING. 


By Lusvie Srepuen. Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 


MEMOIR OF LORD DENMAN, formerly Lord Chief Justice 


of England. By Sir J. Arnoxp, late Judge of the High Court of Bombay. With Two 
Portraits. 2 vols., 8vo, 32s. 


DICTIONARY of ARTISTS of the ENGLISH SCHOOL: 


Painters, Sculptors, Architects, Engravers, and Ornamentists ; with Notices of their 
Lives and Works. By S. Reparave. 8vo, 16s. 


A PHRENOLOGIST AMONGST THE TODAS;; the Study 
of a Primitive Tribe in South India. By Lieut.-Col. W. E. Marswatt. With 26 Illus- 
trations. 8vo, 21s. 


LINDLEY. AND MOORE’S TREASURY OF BOTANY ; or 


Popular Dictionary of Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Flowers, and all Vegetable Growths. Fcap. 
8vo, plates and woodcuts. In Two Parts, price 12s, 


A MEMORIAL VOLUME OF SACRED POETRY. By the 


late Sir J. Bowrinc, LL.D. To which is prefixed a Memoir of the Author by Lady 
BowrinG. Fep. 8vo, Portrait. 3s. 6d. 


SERMONS FOR THE TIMES preached in St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral and elsewhere. By the Rev. T, Grirritu, A.M. Prebendary of St. Paul's. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


THEODORE PARKER'S DISCOURSE ON MATTERS 


PERTAINING TO RELIGION ; Reprinted with a Preface by the Rev. C. Voysey, B.A. 


By Colonel Cuas. 





Messrs. Herries, Farqubar & Co., 16, 

St. James’ Street, S.W. 

MANAGER AT THE MINES. 

Lewis Chalmers, Esq. 

SECRETARY. 

John Chalmers, Esq. 

Orrices. 

114, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad | 
Street, London, E.C. 





Crown 8vo, 2s.; fine paper edition, 3s. 


LECTURES ON THE DISEASES OF INFANCY AND 
CHILDHOOD. By Cuartes West, M.D,, &c., Fellow of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians. Sixth Edition, 8vo, 18s, 


— a 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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FIRST EARL OF MINTO. Edited by the Countess of Minto. 3 vols. post 8vo, 





es — - 


| Pour parattre le 19 Janvier, 1874. 

LES Dernieres Lueurs d’un Flam- 

beau qui s'Eteint, Parle Chevalier DE CHATELAIN, 

Auteur de “ Sept Ans de Reyne,” de “ Rome Papale, 
des “ Epis et Bivets,” d’ “A Travers Cham Ss,” de la 
“Folle du Logis,” des “Ronces et C i de 
“ Monsieur Subjonctif,” des “ Perles d'Urient,” &c, 
Traducteur (traductions en vers) des ‘ Contes des Cantor. 
béry” de Chaucer ; de dix des principaux Chefs-J'ceuvre 
dle Shakespeare ; des Fables de Gay; des Fables de 
Christopher Smart ; des "* Beautés de ta Poésie Anginise’ 
(5 vols, 8vo); des " Fleurs des Bords du Khin,” &c. 

Londres t Kolandi, L.ibraire, 20, Berners Strect, W.< 
Prix ss. Bruxelles: C. Muquard.—Prix 6f, soc. 


Fust Published, Crown So, Cloth, 5s., New and 
lonportant Work on Science and Religion. 


HE Bible and the Doctrine of 


Kvolution; being a Complete Syathesis of their 
Truth, and giving a sure Scientific Basis for the Doctrines 
of Scripture. By WILLIAM Woops SMYTH, L.R.C.P., 
Fell, Med. Soc. Lon, 

“ We have before us a remarkable book, and one sin- 
gularly appropriate in the time of its appearance. While 
attaching itself in the most natural way to the train of 
current speculation, and dealing with matters now occu- 
py ing a large space in philosophic thought, it is novel 
alinost to the extent of being wild, anc positively daring 
in its independence. * * It is clear enough that no 
mere dabbler in science or in Scripture is before us,”~ 
Morning Post. 

“ We cannot think that they [the Evolution'sts) will 
quite appreciate this unlooked for and independent 
champion, with whose book we would have our readers 
make acquaintance, for its originality, learning, and (shall 
we say it) eccentricity.”——J/Mustr ated Review. 

London; H. K, Lewis, 136, Gower Street. 


LOWE'S celebrated Nepaulese 
HAIR DYE, in One Liquid,—This Indian Prepara- 
tion changes Ked or Grey Hair, Whiskers, &c., to a per- 
manent and natural Brown or Black, pleasant in odour, 
and highly beneficial in its use. Black or Brown, 3s. 6d. 
per bottle ; the only perfect dye. By post for 42 stamps. 
C, LOWE, 14, Old ¢ avendish Street, W. Sold by all 
Perfumers and Chemists. 


DR. LYNN, Egyptian Hall.— 

" Everyday at zand o'clock. Carriages at 5 and 10, 
Prices, 5s., 35., 28., and 1s, Is the Doctor a real medium, 
or a person of unheard-of abilities in deceiving the senses} 


DR. LYNN.—Bell’s Weekly says : 
“ Great praise is due, and a large section of the 
public ought to feel extremely grateful to Dr, Lynn for 
us admirable exemplifications of the truth of the adage 
that * Doubtless the pleasure is as yreat of being cheateu 
as to cheat,’” 
DR. LYNN displays a sleight of 
hand almost miraculous, c ompletely deceiving the 
senses, deluding the judgment.”"—7ises, May 2s. 


DR. LYNN.—“‘ We have a man 


(Dr, Lynn) among us who can produce anything 
out of nothing ; in fact, do anything which in reason cf 
out of all reason is asked of him. "—S/andard, Sept. o. 


HOLLowaAY’s Pills.— Disorders 


of the Kidneys, known by the deeply-seated pain in 
the back and scanty secretion of water, can be arrested 
in their distressing and rapid course by these regulating 
‘ills. Their highly tonic and strengthening properties 
prevent the impoverishment of the blood and the derange- 
meut of circulation, characteristic of kidney disease, andl 
often ending in partial or general dropsy, Experience 
has proved the almost unvaried success obtained when 
Holloway’s Pills are taken in the earlier stages, and the 
ease they afford when the complaint is more advanced, 
They relax the hot and parched skin, overcome the 
attendant costiveness, induce a copious secretion by the 
kidneys, which are the harbingers of disease departing 
and health returning, 


NORTH-EASTERN HOSPI- 
TAL. for CHILDREN, 327, Hackney Road, F.— 
FUNDS are urgently NEEDED for the building of the 
new out-patients’ department, already commenced, and 
which will cost about £ 5000, sonnets which sum only 
£224 has been received, The present premises are 
totally inefficient to accomodate the 41,100 to 12,000 poor 
sick children annually received, Bankers, Messrs, 
Barclay and Co, 
JNO, WM. SIBLEY. Secretary. 

O Either Sex.—How to Increase 

our Income. £3 to £5 per week easily realised, 
without risk, not interfering with present occupation 
Samples and particulars, 9 stamps. Returned if not 
approved of.—THOMAS HUBAND & Co., 6, Prince's 
lace, Commercial Road London, E. 


MOORE and MOORE'S Superior 
PIANOFORTES for Sale, Hire, or on the 
THREE YEARS SYSTEM, from 2% to 3 guineas per 


a Ware-rooms, 104 and 105, Bishopsgate street 
fithin, E.C. 


MOORE and MOORE have Piano- 


fortes returned from Hire for SALE at low 
prices. 


OORE and MOORE apply their 
THREE YEARS SYSTEM to Harmoniums from 
2 and 2% guineas per quarter. 


MOORE and MOORE extend 
their THREE YEARS SYSTEM to all parts of 
Great Britian. Mlustrated Lists post free. 
? SEYMOUR'S IMPROVED 
PATENT 
“ 
AMYNTERION,” 
THE 
“NE PLUS ULTRA” 
OF 
CURATIVE 
MAGNETISM 
IN 
Body-Sete, Chest 










Invaluable 


of 


Cases 
RHEL MAT 


INDIGEST 
SPINAL 
WEAKNES 
CHEST AN - 
VOUS AFFECTIONS, 
and for the 
PREVENTION OF SEA 
SICKNESS 


lor Pamphlets with full 
Particulars apply to 


Scrivener, Gill, & Co., 
Licensees and Manufacturers, 
| Gook'S INTERNATIONAL BUILDINGS, 
| FLEET STREET, LONDON, 





